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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N- ¥. ” 





Che Oncita Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Hewnoves, Superintendent. 


praArnnwy 


Sewing-Silks: ‘Merchants ‘and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mituzr, C. - Oxns, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an assortment t of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. Wuirtrievp, } Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van VeEuzer; Superintendent 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, _Superentendent. 


Milling ¢ Custom “work done eg usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatu, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes=-=-Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 

‘? Bottles, for family use. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. 
H. ALLEN, . WALLIN GFORD, 


PREPARA PDA ALADAAAAAAAOOr 


PUBLICATION S, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


Address, 
CONN. 


ARARALDDAL 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pa ns 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and publishe 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; ; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onema Association. Price 123 cts. 

= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

[(==— Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Cireuiar. 

As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association :and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Free Dairy Retierovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endowsit annually with a 
reverue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





Primitive Faith, and its Rents. 


A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

As we are identified with the Primi- 
tive church in faith and purpose, it is 
good to refresh ourselves, from time to 
time, with a view of things in that 
church, and familiarize ourselves with 
their experiences. 

Immediately after Christ had foretold 
to his disciples the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, ‘he spake a parable unto them to 
this end, that men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint: saying, ‘There was ina 
city a judge, which feared not God, 
neither regarded men: and there was a 
widow in that city, and she came unto 
him, saying, Avenge me of mine adver- 
sary. And he would not for a while: 
but afterwards he said within himself, 
Though I fear not God, neither regard 
man; yet because this widow troubleth 
me, I will avenge her, lest by her con- 
tinual coming she weary me. And the 
Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge 
saith. And shall not God avenge his 
own elect, which cry day and night unto 
him, though he bear long with them? I 
tell you that he will avenge them speedily.’ 
Then comes the curious passage, ‘ Never- 
theless, when the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth? Luke 18: 
1—8. 

In these passages, Christ insists that 
God is faithful and just : that he rules this 
earth in righteousness and mercy ; that 
the devil is not almighty ; that God will 
take care of his own people, and ‘ avenge 
his elect.’ At the same time, he inti- 
mates that God will draw his people out 
into importunity and persevering faith, 
before he avenges them. This is a good 
and necessary process. It is an actual 
kindness to them to develop their faith, 
and prove it ‘more precious than gold 
that perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire.’ But we should understand that 
Christ does not summon his disciples to 
faith merely as an educational exercise, 
and for its subjective result simply: he 
always holds out to them an objective 
result as the end of their faith. The 
substantial meaning of this parable is, 
that prayer does have an end, and that 
"| it does effect its object. 

It is a temptation that the devil is 
constantly thrusting into the face of be- 
lievers, to assume, perhaps unconsciously, 
that there is no end of tribulations ; that 
their faith is of the nature of an educa- 
tional exercise, and has no proper termi- 
nation in actual results. But faith that 
is really profitable as an exercise, does 
seize hold of the righteousness and justice 
of God, and will ‘pray always and not 
faint,’ seeking an objective result, and 
obtaining it in actual victorious facts.— 
This is the doctrine that is constantly 
taught in the Bible. “This is the confidence 
that we have in him, that if we ask any 
thing according to his will, he heareth us: 
and if we know that he hear us, whatso- 
ever we ask, we know that we have the 
petitions we desired of him.’ ‘ Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name, that will I 
do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son.” (John 14: 13.) Christ 


taught his disciples to believe that their} 
faith would overcome the devil and his 
angels, and allevil. It was with refer- 
ence to that kind of faith that he said, 
‘When the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth ?’ Here is a vir- 
tual prediction that his attempts to found 
a kingdom of faith on the earth would be 
a failure, at that time. He evidently an- 
ticipated that at the second coming, 
though there might be a scattering rem- 
nant that still looked for redemption, the 
true faith would be nearly extinct—that 
the wound made in the power of unbelief 
by his life and works, would be nearly 
healed. 

Christ first foretold to his disciples the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and his second 
coming, and gave them the signals of his 
appearance ; saying, ‘ When ye see all 
these things, know that the Son of man 
is near, even at the doors.’ ‘Z'hen look 
up; and lift up your heads ; for your re- 
demption draweth nigh. And in the 
same discourse he told them that they 
should go through all manner of tribula- 
tion : ‘ They shall deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and shall kill you: and ye shall 
be hated of all nations for my name’s 
sake.’ (Matt. 24: 9.) Then he gave 
them the assurance that God should 
avenge them speedily: not speedily per- 
haps, with reference to the disciples’ own 
conceptions, but speedily on the scale of 
ages, 

The important point now is, to discern 
if we can, that there was a_ successful 
denouement to the faith of those who were 
tried at that time : that God did ‘ avenge 
them speedily,’ according to his predic- 
tion. If we leave it to be said that they 
trusted in God, and he did not deliver 
them, that there is no evidence of the 
glorious victory promised to those who 
believed, then faith that terminates in 
actual facts, is cast down : and we must 
fall back into the old doctrine that faith 
is simply a good educational exercise, 
and does not have any proper termina- 
tion in an objective result. This is the 
received doctrine of the churches through- 
out Christendom. Prayer ( which is 
properly an exercise of faith) is with 
them, an educational affair, not having 
any necessary connection with the result 
which, in fact, is making it a mummery, 
asham. Christ did not favor that kind 
of prayer. He took the ground, both 
practically, theoretically, and didactically, 
that true prayer reaches its results.— 
That was what he called faith; and 
meant nothing less than that when he 
said, ‘When the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth ?’ There 
was plenty of a certain kind of faith on 
the earth at that time, and has been 
since, and is now in the churches—faith 
that has a general confidence in God, 
and is full of petitions, without any ne- 
cessary connection of them with results. 
There always has been in the world, an 
abundance of that kind of faith ; and it 
is the rival, the counterfeit of true faith. 
It is antichrist—Satan transformed into 
an angel of light. 


that there was not any decisive victory of 
the church at that time ; that those who 
believed, waited, and hoped for the sec- 
ond coming, did not see it. The doctrine 
that came in before that time, and that 
has prevailed ever since, is, that ‘all 
things continue as they were from the 
foundation of the world:’ the devil 
rules: Christ has not come: and God 
cannot do justice to his saints, and can- 
not avenge his elect according to his 
promises. We must pierce these clouds, 
and firmly follow out to the end, the 
truth as we find it in the New Testa- 
ment. If there is evidence open to us, 
that God was faithful, and that the 
saints did ‘see the end of their faith, 
even the salvation of their souls,’ at the 
second coming of Christ, then let us have 
it known, and acknowledged, and God’s 
character vindicated. When this is 
doney there will be a charce for more of 
the same kind of faith. That is the seed 
faith, and if we can uncover it, more of 
the same kind may be grafted on to it.— 
All true faith must begin where it left off 
in the Primitive church, and grow from 
that. 

It is manifest that the scene of the 
great conflict was transferred, previous to 
Christ’s second coming, from the visible 
to the invisible world. But we ought 
not to imagine that this transfer in the 
least affects the conditions of the trans- 
action ; for mortality and Hades are 
one thing. It, is a delusion that makes 
people imagine that we are alive, and 
that others becoming invisible are dead. 
Mortality and Hades, or death and hell, 
as they are called, are two apartments in 
the same house. It is true that the 
church which received these promises, 
and looked and hoped for the second 
coming of Christ, for redemption and 
victory over their enemies, did, like 
Christ, fall in the battle. The greater 
part passed into Hades. But the opera- 
tion of faith, and the faithfulness of God, 
were not at all frustrated or altered by 
that change of scene. And we must fol- 
low the church, as we best can, through 
the partition, to the transactions that 
took place at the promised time, in the 
case of all those who believed in Christ, 


;}and hoped for him. 


We find in the 6th chapter of Revela- 
tion a description of the same things 
that we do in the 24th chapter of Mat- 
thew, represented under different forms 
and symbols. ‘The sword,’ ‘famine,’ 
‘ pestilence,’ &c., all point to the events 
connected with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and correspond step by step, with 
the plainer predictions of the 24th chap- 
ter of Matthew. Finally, at the open- 
ing of the fifth seal, John ‘saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony which they held.’ (Rev. 6: 9.)— 
Now we have followed the church into 
the world of souls, They had passed 
through martyrdom: yet Christ had not 
come, and their deliverance had not come, 
But they were still live beings; ‘and 
they cried out with a loud voice, How 








I suppose the general impression is, 


long O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
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iterary and scientific eminence, who have taken 
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an honorary degree.’ The subject is also under 
oN Msideration at the Cambridge University. It 
is contended by the advocates of this innovation, 
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judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth ? Tere is manifested 
the same spirit that Christ labored to 
impart to his disciples. He told them 
they ‘ ought always to pray, and not to 
faint ;’ to be importunate ; and that their 
prayers would certainly be answered at 
last ; that God would avenge them, And 
here we have souls after death clinging 
to their faith—persons persisting iu hope, 
and crying for justice after their heads 
were off! Here is faith worth looking 
at—faith that reaches into the bowels of 
death. We think it quite praiseworthy 
to have fuith that will reach through the 
tribulations of this world, and through 
martyrdom ; but here is faith that carries 
the justice of God’s eternal kingdom clear 


home to the heart of Hades itself. 
[To be continued.] 
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A Sign ot Progress. 

The Universities of England, founded in the 
old monastic and scholastic ages, have to a con- 
siderable extent retained the peculiarities of 
those ages. Though enjoying great respect in 
England, they are truly fossilized institutions— 
much more so than the colleges of this country. 
Tt now appears that the character of these Uni- 
versities will ultimately be somewhat changed, 
for the spirit of innovation shows signs of having 
begun its work upon them. The following ex- 
tract from the Tribune, will throw some light 
upon the constitution of the English Universities : 

The English Universities, or, more properly, 
the colleges of which, collectively, the English 
Universities are made up, having been fonnded 
in monastic times, are organized on the cenobitic 
principle. The idea of these colleges is a body of 
students living together in community. These 
students were and are of two orders—a younger 
class of scholars, generally non-adults, known as 
undergraduates, and an older class of fellows, who 
must have taken at least the degree of A. B., up- 
on whom rests the instruction of the younger 
class; while they devote their leisure to still 
further advances of their own in learning and 
science, or entirely so if they do not choose to 
take part in the college instruction. There was 
and is this further distinction, also, between the 
scholars and fellows: that the scholars, except 
some few of .them supported upon charitable 
foundations, pay their own expenses and certain 
fees to the professors whom they attend; while 
the fellows are in the enjoyment of a regular in- 
come of a thousand or tweive hundred dollars a 
year, beside board and lodging, payable out of the 
revenues of the colleges. These fellowships also 
serve as prizes and a stimulus to exertion on the 
part of the undergraduates, he who proves victor 
in certain contests and trials intended to test his 
talent and learning, though perhaps not in all re- 
spects the most suitable for that purpose, being 
entitled to fill the first vacancy that falls. 

‘The instruction of the undergraduates in these 
universities is mainly conducted by private tutors 
selected from among the fellows, and one of the 
principal uses of the fellowships is to furnish a 
supply of such tutors. The university professors 
are also fellows; but, though efforts have been 
made of late years to give additional importance 
to these professorships, they still form a very in- 
significant part of the machinery of English uni- 
versity education. But while primarily designed 
for purposes of instruction, the college fellow- 
ships were not limited to that. They were de- 
signed also to furnish a provision for men who 
choose to devote themselves to a life of learning. 
Nor is it necessary thata fellow should be an 
actual resident in the college, though non-residence 
after a certain length of time, at least in the case 
of lay fellows, forfeits the fellowship. Most of 
the colleges have certain livings in their gift. and 
clerical fellows waiting for a college living. nuw 
form almost entirely the body of resident fellows. 
‘The non-resident fellows are chiefly young men, 
students of professions, or struggling, to make 
their way in them, who find in their fellowships 
the means of living till they can have established 
themselves in the pursuit they have chosen.— 
Faithful still in this respect to the old monastic 
model celibacy forms an indispensable qualifies-: 
tion for holding a fellowship. No women are to 
be brought within the sacred inclosures of the 
university. Even the distant non-resident fellow, 
the moment he-commits matrimony, cuts himself 
off from his fellowship. 

The Oxford Commissioners have in some recent 


;anarried professors, and also by married men of 


that the old system fails to secure good educa- 
tors for the students, and men who will devote 
their lives to learning; for by forbidding marriage, 
no one, or at least but few, will consider the 
University as a permanent home, but only as a 
temporary stopping place. We quote further 
from the Tribune: 

It seems most likely. however, considering the 
great changes, both of ideas and practices, to 
which the English mind since the passage of the 
Reform bill has more and more accustomed it- 
self, that marriage will ultimately carry the day, 
and that wives will find their way into the very 
cloisters of Cambridge and Oxford. Certainly, 
it seems to us that the opportunity for mixing in 
virtuous female society, would in all probability, 
save many journeys to London, not only by un- 
dergraduates, but by graduates too, where the 
female society into which these wanderers from 
acadetic shades might be likely to fall would be 
objectionable on other scores than that merely of 
diverting attention from study. 

Here, after centuries of trial, it is just being 
found that celibacy and the separation of the 
sexes, are not the most favorable to learning, but 
are, indeed, quite the reverse. We apprehend it 
will yet be found that separation of the sexes is 
as unfavorable to the highest degree of virtue and 
goodness, as to the most extensive learning.— 
Liberty, not constraint, should be the watchword. 
We do not say that constraint is not needed in 
the avoidance of evil, nor that unlimited license 
is the true means of improvement, but we do think, 
that the greatest good and virtue will yet be 
found compatible with the greatest liberty.—a. B. 

rt ono 
A Thankful View. 

The climate in our latitude is subject to so 
many changes, and to such extremes of heat and 
cold, that one is frequently tempted to grumble 
about the matter, and to make such comparisons 
between this and other parts of the world as 
incline us to wish we had been born ina‘ more 
favored clime.’ We are convinced that there is 
an immense amount of this climatic unthankfulness 
generating constantly. It is perhaps unnccessary 
to repeat the stereotyped phrases used on such 
occasions: ‘ What disagreeable weather we 
have:’ ‘ How much rain there has been this 
season;’ How cold it is, and only the Ist of Sep- 
tember:’ Did you ever see so short a summer? 
&c. And then, every spring, a grand chorus of 
grumbling ascends—or descends—from the gen- 
eral mass of fruit-growers, on account of ‘ the 
extraordinary winter, and ‘tremendous cold 
snaps,’ which perhaps destroyed some kinds of 
trees, and seriously injured others. 

Our hearts do not sympathize with these ex- 
pressions of unthankfulness. We always feel that 
there is something unjust and untruthful in them, 
and that a true, comprehensive view of the case 
would make an end of discontent, and incite to 
gratitude. In reflecting upon the subject, such 
considerations as these have presented themselves 
to mind: 

1. In finding fault with the weather, we really 
find fault with God, and question the wisdom of 
his arrangements. He made the world, and also 
the machinery which guides it and produces all 
the atmospheric phenomena we witness. He is 
therefore responsible for the whole—every rainy 
and every dry, every cold and every hot season: 
and we cannot utter the least complaiut, without 
impeaching his wisdom and goodness. 

2. All grumbling of the kind under considera- 
tion is utterly hopeless and futile. Criticism and 
complaint in many cases effect changes; but they 
produce no result in this instance, unless we can 
suppose the Lord is so displeased, that he is in- 
duced to make the matter worse. We read in 
the Bible, that the weather has been changed by 
means of prayer, but never that it has been made 
better by murmuring. 

3. It isa debatable question whether the cli- 
mate of one portion of the globe is on the whole 
preferable tu that of mother. The more we !earn 
about it, the more we are disposed to think each 
has its advantages and its disadvantages; and 
that these, advantages and disadvantages very 
nearly correspond, leaving but little chance for 
preference. (This remark should not be applied 
too broadly—-we have more particularly in- mind 
the Temperate and Tropical zones.) We long 
for the luscious fruits of the South, but shudder 
at the thought of its troublesome and poisonous 
insects, its ugly reptiles, malignant fevers, &c.— 
The Southerners lust after the enterprising, in- 
dustrious, intelligent, manly spirit of the North; 
but shrink from the thought of enduring our 
cold, bracing air, which has much to do in calling 
forth the spirit in us which they covet. 

4. Notwithstanding the many unfavorable things 
that may be said about our climate, we have many 





very many things to be grateful for. It does no 


good to long after the superior productions of the 
tropical climes. Let us be thankful for what we 
do enjoy. We have a continual succession of 
fruits and vegetables from early summer till late 
harvest. The appetite is pleased every few days 
with something new. Think of the variety of 
vegetables produced, from the first green edibles 
of spring, to the ripened fruits of autumn—the 
smaller and larger fruits, garden vegetables, nuts» 
&e., &e.! Surely if we appreciate all the Lord 
gives us, we shall see that we have no cause of 
or disposition for complaint. But, further, it is 
to be considered that nearly all the fruits and 
vegetables which grow in our clime may be pre- 
served, and served up the year round, almost as 
good asnew! Wemight also mention, that in 
consequence of modern improvement in the means 
of transportation, the luxuries of other climes are 
now easily brought within our reach ! 

5. Remember, the thankful view is always the 
correct one.—W. A. H 





A Short Sermon. 


‘* Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” James 1: 17. 


1. Good gifts—we are surrounded with them. 
Every ray of sunshine, all that is beautiful in 
scenery, the glory of nature, what we eat and 
drink, and the air we breathe, are all precious 
gifts from the great Father. In the moral sphere, 
friends and society, and the various means of 
culture which have accumulated for us during 
past ages, are also presents from him. Life it- 
elf isa gift; not one of these thingscomes by 
chance; they have an author. 

2. Looking at life as made up of these multifa- 
rious gifts that we have enumerated, and others 
like them, there is still something lacking.— 
After we have enjoyed the best that the maternal 
and mental worlds can afford, death appears at 
last to come in and sweep every thing away. 
There is but a mixed experience, and evil seems 
to reign at last. With death in the field asa 
final conqueror, we should say that in common 
with the lower animals, man enjoys God’s good 
gifts for aseason, but there is nothing perfect; 
hfe itself is an unfulfilled dream. 

3, What then is God’s perrect gift? What is 

required that our existence should be rounded in- 
to absolute fulfillment and perfection? The an- 
swer is, IMMortaLity. After receiving the gift 
of life, we require that the means of discipline 
should be supplied to develop and beautify it 
spiritually, morally, and physically; (this may 
include in its process the form of physical disso- 
lution;) and then that it should -reach its con- 
summation in a glorified and completely victori- 
ous immortality. This, and this only, satisfies in 
its highest sense the idea of a PERFECT GIFT to 
man, 
4. The skeptic must say, either that there is 
no such thing as a perfect gift—a complete des- 
tiny—which is an insult to the universe, or he 
must concede to the New Testament the merit of 
being the oldest and most authentic and perspicu- 
ous teacher of what such a gift implies. 

5. The gift of immortality, or a perfect destiny, 
is comprehended, and as it were, personified in 
Jesus Christ. Having passed through a human 
career, and conquered where all other men failed, 
in the encounter with death, he represents now, 
the condition of man glorified. By unien with 
him, that condition is ours. Hence he 1s to the 
believer the sum and expression of God's greatest 
gift. ‘If thou knewest the cirr of God, and who 
it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water.’ ‘This is the record, 
that God hath given to us elernal life, and this 
life is in his Son."—e. w. n. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Nationat RarLroap Convention.—A_ conven- 
tion of railroad presidents, superintendents, en- 
gineers, and others connected with various rail- 
roads in the United States, was held in New- 
York last week, which resulted in the forming of 
an Association, designed to be a permanent or- 
ganization, to be known by the name of the 
‘American Association for the Improvement of 
Railway machinery.’ Its objects are, the con- 
ducting of practical experiments or trials of rail- 
road machinery, and all original improvements 
actually carried into operation; the collection 
and publication of the results, and information 
generally for the use of its members. The affairs 
of the Assoication are to be conducted by a board 
of eleven managers, chosen yearly, at the annual 
meeting of the Association, which is to be held on 
the second Wednesday of September of each year 





There is to be a national trial of locomotives and 
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machinery, on the Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore Railroad, on the Ist of Nov. next. 

Nationat AGricutTuraL Fair.—The fifth 
annual exhibition of the U.S. Agricultural So- 
ciety was in progress at Louisville, Ky., during 
last week, commencing on Monday, Aug. 29th.~- 
According to the accounts we have seen, the chief 
point of attraction was the exhibition of Horses. 
They are described as being numerous and splen- 
did, while the herds of stock are said to be more 
meager than at any previous Nativna! Fair. 

.---The Liverpeol Courier says three-fourths 
of all the ships now fitted out for Liverpool are 
rigged with wire rope. Itis described as a fourth 
Jess in weight, and not one half the bulk of that 
made of hemp, and the cost is also twenty-five 
per cent. less. It is much less susceptible than 
hemp, of atmospheric changes, and it is predicted 
that, in a few years it will supersede hemp for 
standing rigging. A recent trial of wire, hemp 
and manilla ropes was made at the King’s dock, 
Liverpool. The straining tests showed the im. 
mense superiority of wire rope over that made 
even of the best fibrous material. The testing of 
the temper ropes proved the strength of manila 
to be far superior to Russian hemp, taking many of 
the merchants, ship-masters and riggers present 
by surprise, as a different opinion had been enter- 
tained by many of the gentlemen present.—Eve. 
Post. 

...-Work has been resumed upon the Hoosac 
Tunnel. The North Adams Transcript says the 
boring machine was making good progress on 
Wednesday, August 26. It is operated by two 
steam engines of about forty horse-power each. 
The parties most interested are sanguine of suc- 
cess. 

...-In reference to the Atlantic Telegraph en- 
terrprise the Independent says that ‘ The iminense 
expense of going through the entire details of un- 
shipping aud shipping the cable for another season, 
together with the uncertainty about procuring 
the Government vessels when wanted, will, it is 
thought here, decide the Directors to resume oper- 
ations when the equinoctial gales are over—i. e, 
in October. Mr. Field, in a private dispatch, ex- 
presses the opinion that the attempt will be re” 
newed this fall.’ 

.---John Mitchell, the Irish refugee, now re- 
siding at Knoxville, Tennessee, is about to as_ 
sume the editorial charge of a paper to be called 
the Southern Citizen, with a view of advo- 
cating the redpening of the African Slave Trade- 


.-At the late meeting of the National Rail- 
road Association, ‘‘Mr Lamothe, the inventor, 
exhibited the model of a sheet-iron car, for which 
he claimed great superiority over the wooden 
car in many essential particulars. The chief 
recommendations claimed for it were lightness, 
great strength and durability, and safety to life, 
as in case of collision or smash-up there would be 
an entire absence of splinters, which usually do 
the greatest share of damage in case of accident 
to wooden cars. They are one-third lighter than 
an ordinary frame car, and can be made to weigh 
less than seven tuns. The cost of construction 
is represented to be nearly the same as other cars. 
The inside of the car is lined with cushions, for 
the protection of the passengers in case of acci- 
dent. It was stated that a number of sheet-iron 
cars, of frailer construction than the one on ex- 
hibition, had been in use on the Baltimore Rail- 
road for about five years, for freighting purposes, 
and that in one instance one of these cars, loaded 
with 80 barrels of flour, was precipitated down a 
steep embankment without doing it material 
damage.— Tribune. 

....We learn from the Springfield Republi- 
can, that orders came out by the steamer Ameri. 
ca for four regiments to be immediately equiped 
for India. Two of them will go from Halifax, 
one from New Brunswick, and one from Quebec. 

...-The prison statistics gathered by Rev. 
Charles Spear, are said to show that the average 
number of prisoners in the prisons of the United 
States is 50,000, and that 30,000 are discharged 
annually. In England the average is set down at 
30,000 in the prisons, of whom 7.000 are juvenile 
delinquents. In France the whole number of 
prisoners is about the same as in the United 
States, 10,000 of whom are juvenile delinquents, 
many of them acquitted and yet detained, as no 
one will own them. 








An Oneida Journal. 

Sunday, Sept. 6.--Rather more quiet, and less 
bustle than usual. It seems natural to relax a 
little in our business activity, and allow ourselves 
the liberty of rest one day in seven, without 
making it a matter of form or rule, or recogniz- 
ing the Sabbath as invested with any special 
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sanctity. A party went blackberrying this mor- 
ning, and returned toward night with about 60 
quarts of fruit—a very agreeable addition to 
our supper table this evening. A dance after 
supper, and a Community expression of thank- 
fulness in our evening meeting, closed the day. 

Monday,7.—A slight frost last night, anda 
cool, but brilhant, sunny day, remind us that 
autumn has arrived. We bid adieu to summer 
with more than usual regret. We have had, in 
this latitude, but very little warm weather—the 
season has been mostly so cool and wet as to 
scarcely produce the natural and usual reaction 
from summer to winter. However, we have 
thought that there is a certain compensation in 
nature, by which one season atones for the de- 
ficiencies of another, so that the average tempera- 
ture of one year is not materially different from 
that of another; and in this view, we indulge in 
the hope ofa mild falland winter. Atany rate, we 
are satisfied that He who rules the elements, will 
direct all things for the best.——A sort of mili- 
tary organization has recent!y sprung up among 
us—we scarcely know how—and the hour after 
supper this evening was devoted to a drill, or re- 
view of the new recruits. We have a regular 
gradation in stature, beginning with stalwart, 
six-feet grenadier-like men, and terminating in 
boys of no particular height. A stranger might 
have thought we were organizing something 
similar to Joe Smith’s Mormon legion ; but we are 
assured that nothing more warlike is intended, 
than a few evolutions, accustoming ourselves more 
or less to military discipline, and perhaps in case 
of emergency , an organized attack upon one of 
our own cornfields. 

Tuesday, 9.—The farmers, with the assistance 
of a threshing Machine, are busily engaged in 
threshing out our crop of oats.—Magnificent 
weather, tempting every body out into the open 
air, and admirably adapted to assist our harvest 
Jabors. It isa real luxury to breathe the pure, 
clear atmosphere of a September morning—the 
exhilarating quality of the air seems quite posi- 
tive and perceptible.-—A bee after supper to fill 
up a small piece of wet spongy ground south of our 
House. Wheelbarrows and shovels were put 
into requisition, and a half-hour's hearty exercise 
in the cool of the evening enjoyed by all.—Con- 
tinuation of a series of criticisms in our evening 
meeting. 

Irrms rrom Notes or A Journey.—Bathing- 
dresses are exhibited tor sale, at the doors of 
the shops in Broadway. I was tuld there are sev- 
ral thousand young ladies in New-York who 
haye learned how to swim. It is taught by pro- 
fessors as a female accomplishment, just as riding 
horseback is. Society is evidently making prog- 
ress in discarding that false modesty which divides 


* the sexes. 


It is a favorite fashion in Flora’s dominion, to 
cover whole flower-beds with different varieties 
of one flower; for instance, verbenas, of all colors 
will be seen mixed together, making a bed by 
themselves. Such a bed is as likely be to in the 
lawn as any where. I saw a large mound in the 
Newark Cemetery covered with Balsams of all 
varieties. Petunias are cultivated in this way. 
The effectis very pretty, particularly the verbena 
beds. 

The Norway Spruce is a beautiful ornamental 
tree, when full grown. I sawa specimen in New- 
Haven. Its form is very unique. It is said that 
the different orders of architecture take their 
idea from trees. I should think the Norway 
Spruce must have suggested the Chinese style.— 
Its green is uncommonly fresh and brilliant. 

Walking down Broadway, and mecting the 
ceaseless throng on the side-walks, I was amazed 
at the generally poor appearance of the faces; 
some were sallow and wan, others gross and 
swollen ; a really healthy, wholesome countenance 
was not to be seen. I met one young man with 
a glow of rosy health on his cheeks, and he was 
really to be noticed as an exception. ity ex- 
citement it would seem is not favorable to beauty. 

I think women in the world are putting away 
their fastidiousness about nice seams, exquisite 
hems, &c. They are making use of the sewing 
machine for common family-work, such as bed- 
linen, night-dresses, and under garments in gen- 
eral. Families in a neighborhood club together, 
and buy a machine. Carrie M. has recently 
bought a machine for twenty-six dollars, with 
which she expects to do most of their common 
sewing. 


We extract the following paragraph from the 
letter of a correspondent at Wallingford : 

“Tt is not enough that Christ should be my 
physician, to cure me when I ai sick; he must be 
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my Baker and Butler, the head of my kitchen 
department, correcting and sanctifying my taste, 
and preside at the board whenever eating and 
drinking is demanded. To have Christ thorough- 
ly installed over the department of alimentiveness, 
is a great work accomplished towards surrender- 
ing all our physical interests up to the kingdom 
of God. Can we not say that itis no longer I 
that eat, but Christ eateth in me, and the food 
I now eat from day to day, [eat by the faith of 
the Son of God ? 





The Love of God. 

In examining the New Testament, 
we discover that great account is made 
of the love of God. Christ pronounced a 
wo against the Pharisees, because that 
while they tithed mint and rue, and all 
manner of herbs, they ‘passed over judg- 
ment and the love of God.’ To the Jews 
who believed not his words, he said, ‘I 
know you, that ye have not the Jove of 
God in you.’ The apostle Paul says, 
‘Who shall separate us from the love 
of God?’ And again, ‘The Lord di- 
rect ycur hearts into the love of God,’ &c. 
Let us consider what is the character and 
office of the love of God, as it is repre- 
sented to us in the scriptures. It is evi- 
dent that we cannot wholly define it as 
our love flowing out towards God, nor 
yet as God’s love flowing down to us: 
but it is rather the inspiration from God, 
of an abiding love-principle in our hearts, 
which will manifest itself in love to God, 
to our neighbors, to children and to all 
good things. It is Christ in us that 
loves. lt is designated as the ‘love of 
God shed abroad in our hearts ;’ and 
there it is ready to shed forth its aroma 
in every direction, diffusing all around 
us the beauty and glory of the divine 
nature, 

The love of God is the strongest power 
in the universe. All the principalities 
of evil were pitted against it as it was 
manifested in Christ, and were van- 
quished. Death, the strongest princi- 
pality of Satan, was permitted to confine 
him within its grim prison walls ; but it 
required only a single volition of the 
mighty attracting power of the love of 
God manifested towards his Son, to snap 
the bolts of Hades, and make a way of 
escape for all its prisoners, Thus the 
love of God is the motive power of the 
resurrection from the dead. 

Again, the love of God is the founda- 
tion of heavenly institutions. It bears 
the same relation to the state of things 
existing in heaven, as family love bears to 
the present state of things in this world. 
Marriage love constitutes and builds up 
a congeries of separate families, each 
selfishly devoted to its own interests. 
From the interference and clashing of 
these separate interests, came the neces- 
sity for the exterior restraining and reg- 
ulating influence of law. Thence, also, 
for the protection of these interests, arose 
the necessity for governments, courts, 
prisons, armies, &c. Thus it is manifest 
that marriage love, while it builds up 
separate families, is the dividing element 
which is the foundation of the jarring 
institutions of this world. 

In like manner the love of God is the 
foundation of the institutions of the 
heavenly world. Instead of connecting 
together a series of separate pairs, each 
selfishly bound up in its own interests, 
and requiring a cumbrous system of laws 
to prevent discord and chaos, it binds all 
together in one great family, and the 





Sreat formula which expresses its true 


genius and character is,—‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’ Love is 
the fulfilling of the law; i.e, it is the 
basis of a society which is a perfect thing 
in itself, and needs none of the external 
coercive influence of law. There, then, is 
the point where reform must begin.— 
The great question is, how can the love 
of God be manifested in our hearts ? 
As sure as the love of God warms our 
hearts and draws us together, just so cer- 
tainly will it ultimately complete the 
work of perfecting our individual charac- 
ters, and harmonize our relations to each 
other and to the world below us. That 
the love of God should make for itself a 
body which shall be a complete picture of 
its own divine spiritual beauty and glory, 
is as inevitable a natural law as it is that 
every opaque body in the sunshine must 
have its shadow. We need not get up 
some mechanical arrangement, or task our 
ingenuity to find an order of society 
which will make us happier. That form 
of society already exists in the heavens. 
It requires but a free, perfect and con- 
stant opening of ourselves to the sunshine 
and warmth of God’s love, to enable us to 
daguerreotype that society in this world. 
Thanks be to God, that work is begun, 
and no earthly power can stop it; for 
‘who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword ?’ If nothing can sepa- 
rate us, then can nothing prevent us from 
eventually realizing the full glory of the 
kingdom of God upon earth.—H. J. 8. 





The Response. 

Thank God that the Bible records not 
only expressions of his own bountiful 
heart, but also of the hearts of those to 
whom they have been addressed. Thank 
God that the word he has sent forth, has 
not returned to him altogether void, but 
that most precious fruit has been the 
result. His love has been returned to 
him with interest—it is refreshing to 
recur to those portions of scripture that 
are loudest in his praise. And as we 
have lately instanced some passages 
fraught with expressions of His love, it 
cannot but gratify every true heart to 
note some of those that testify of a grate- 
ful return. 

To begin with Job of old: what says 
he ? Here is a whole volume in a single 
sentence : ‘ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.’ Then David, with his ever 
ready harp: ‘I will praise thee O Lord, 
with my whole heart ; I will show forth 
all thy marvellous works. I will be glad 
and rejoice in thee: I will sing praise to 
thy name, O thou Most High’ * * #* 
‘Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
more than in the time that their corn 
and their wine increased.’ ‘I will sing 
unto the Lord, because he hath dealt 
bountifully with me.’ ‘ As for me, I will 
behold thy face in righteousness: I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness.’ ‘I will love thee,O Lord, my 
strength. The Lord is my rock, and my 
fortress,’ &c. ‘More to be desired are 
they [the judgments of the Lord] than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter 
also than honey and the honey-comb.’ 
‘Thou hast turned for me my mourning 
into dancing : thou hast put off my sack- 
cloth, and girded me with gladness;---- 





O Lord my God, I will give thanks unto 
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thee forever.’ ‘ Oh how great is thy good- 
ness which thou hast laid up for them 
that fear thee ;’ ‘I will bless the Lord at 
all times : his praise shall continually be 
in my mouth. My soul shall make her 
boast in the Lord: the humble shall 
hear thereof and be glad. O magnify 
the Lord with me, and let us exalt his 
name together. O taste and see that 
the Lord is good: blessed is the man 
that trusteth in him.’ ‘ How excellent is 
thy loving kindness, O God! therefore 
the children of men put their trust under 
the shadow of thy wings.’ ‘ As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so pant- 
eth my soul after thee,O God.’ ‘Because 
thy loving-kindness is better than life, 
my lips shall praise thee.’ ‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name.’ ‘With my 
whole heart have I sought thee, O let me 
not wander from thy commandments.’— 
The law of thy mouth is better unto me 
than thousands of gold and silver.’ O 
how love I thy law! it is my meditation 
all the day.’ ‘Thy testimonies have I 
taken as a heritage forever: for they are 
the rejeicing of my heart. The 23d 
Psalm is so notorious for its exquisite 
imagery, and expression of trust in God, 
that it need only be alluded to. 

It is truly a profitable exercise to re- 
view the psalms with an eye on the trib- 
ute of praise there so warmly expressed. 
The difiiculty has been, which to select 
as passages of peculiar furee—there is so 
much abandonment of the heart through- 
out—to say nothing of other parts of 
scripture.—-R. 8. D. 





The Theoretical and the Practical. 

The age, they say, is practical. This means, 
we suppose, that men devote more attention now 
to the material uses than to the elements and re- 
lations of things, and study the latter chiefly to 
acquire skill in grasping the former. Even the 
philosophers, whose business is abstract thought 
and speculation, have an eye to the application 
of their discoveries to the means of physical I.fe 
and comfort. * * * Now it may be said with 
truth, that the limits of the abstract and the con- 
crete, the theoretical and the practical, are not 
sharply defined, but interlace and blend with each 
other. Often indeed the theories of the philoso- 
pher, which seem at first to be mere idle specu- 
lations. widely removed from life and art, come 
suddenly into use, and even the refinements of 
speculation, which the worldly wise scout as a 
waste of precious time, become at an unexpected 
moment the inspiration of invention and the law 
of labor in some great economy of power and of 
time, by which the world steps forward an age 
in progress ata stride. This is more true, year 
by year, as science grows more and more a mat- 
ter of law and demonstration instead of subtle 
hypothesis. The wedlock of science and handi- 
work grows every day more close and more pro- 
ductive, and no one can say that the investiga- 
tion of things obviously farthest removed from 
material use may not by some as yet unseen con- 
nection be related tu the productive science of 
the future. 

Granting, however, that there are mary sub- 
jects of scientific research which are more curious 
than useful—that a dollar may never be added 
to the wealth of the world by an acquaintance 
with the history of the bird tracks in the old red 
sandstone, or a single potato mure be grown or 
rescued from rot by the most accurate history ot 
the world’s growth from ‘chaos and old night’ 
into its present beauty, read from its bent and 
broken leaves of stone—shall the philosopher 
leave his studies and his dreams at the call of a 
utility that is at best short-sighted and mer- 
cenary? ‘The investigation of these subtleties,” 
said Scaliger, apologizing,for metaphysics, * though 
itis of no use in constructing grist-mills, vet 
clears the mind from the rust of ignorance and 
sharpens it for other things.” The pursuits of 
pure science are noble and ennobling. ‘There are, 
enough of us who are ready to seize the ‘ philoso- 
pher’s stone,’ when he finds it, and transmute 
thereby our poor treasures into gold; let him 
use his thought and his effort if he will fora 
higher object. The discovery of truth is his suf- 
ficient reward; the opening of the long hidden 
secrets of nature is his highest happiness. Let 
him work there—there are enough of us pratic) 
men, down here on this plane of life, to raise tha 
potatoes and build the grist-mills, and keep the 
every-day world healthily moving.—Spring field 
Republican, , 








We venture to insert the following long 
poem, hoping that it may be as pleasing to our 
readers as it is to ourselves, and thinking that its 
beauty is of as much intrinsic value, as the infor- 
mation that would be contained in ‘a matter of 
fact’ selection occupying the same space: 

The Witch’s Daughter. 

PY JOHN @. WHITTIER. 





It was the pleasant harvest time, 
When cellar-bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 


And the old, swallow-haunted barns— 
Brown gabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the mooted sunlight streams, 


And winds blow freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks, 
And the loose hay-mow’s scented locks — 


Are filled with summer’s ripened stores, 
Its vdorous grass and grained sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 


On Esek Harden’s oaken floor, 
With many an autumn anew | worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked corn. 


And thither came young men and maids, 
Beneath a moon that, large and low, 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 


They took their places; some by chance, 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided to their choice. 


How pleasantly the rising moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm boughs! 


On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood with its solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless nerves! 


And jests went round, and laughter made 
The house-dog answer with his howl, 
And kept astir the barn-yard fowl ; 


And quaint old songs their fathers sung, 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors, 
Ere Norman William trod their shores ; 


And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane, 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane ! 


But still the sweetest voice was mute, 
That river valley ever heard, 
From lip of maid or throat of bird ; 


For Mabel Martin sat apart, 
And let the hay-mow’s shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 


She sat apart, as one forbid, 
Who knew that none would condescend 
To own the Witch’s child a friend. 


The seasons scarce had gone their round, 
Since curious thousands thronged to see 
Her mother on the gallows-tree ; 


And mocked the palsied limbs of age, 
That faltered on the fatal stairs, 
And wan lip trembling with its prayers ! 


Few questioned of the sorrowing child, 
Or, when they saw the mother die, 
Dreamed of the daughter’s agony. 


They went up to their homes that day, 
As men and Christians justified : 
God willed it, and the wretch had died! 


Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 
Forgive the blindness that denies ! 


Forgive Thy creature when he takes, 
For the all-perfect love Thou art, 
Some grim creation of his heart. 


Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars; let us see 
Thyself in Thy humanity ! 


Poor Mabel from her mother’s grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone, 
And wrestled with her fate alone ; 


With love, and anger, and despair, 
The phantoms of disordered sense, 
The awful doubts of Providence ! 


The school-boys jeered her as they passed, 
And, when she sought the house of prayer, 
Her mother’s curse pursued her there. 


And stil] o’er many a neighboring door 
She saw the horse-shoe’s curved charm, 
To guard against her mother’s harm— 


That mother, poor and sick and lame, 
Who, daily, by the old arm chair, 
Folded her withered hands in prayer— 


Who turned, in Salem’s dreary jail, 
Her worn old Bible o’er and o’er, 
When her dim eyes could read no more! 


Sore tried and pained, the poor girl kept 
Her faith, and trusted that her way, 
So dark, would somewhere meet the day. 


And still her weary wheel went round 
Day after day, with no relief ; 
Small leisure have the poor for grief. 


So in the shadow Mabel sits ; 
Untouched by mirth she sees and hears, 
Her smile is sadder than her tears. 


But cruel eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name, 
And taunt her with her mother’s shame. 





‘* Good neighbors mine,” he sternly said, 
‘* This passes harmless mirth or jest ; 
I brook no insult to my guest. 


** She is indeed her mother’s child ; 
But God’s sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 


** Let Goody Martin rest in peace ; 
I never knew her harm a fly, 
And, witch or not, God knows—-not I. 


** I know who swore her life away ; 
And, as God lives, I’d not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them.” 


The broadest lands in all the town, 
The skill to guide, the power to awe, 
Were Harden’s ; and his word was law. 


None dared withstand him to his face, 
But one sly maiden spake aside: 
‘* The little witch is evil eyed! 


‘* Her mother only killed a cow, 
Or witched a churn or dairy pan, 
But she, forsooth, must charm a man !” 


Poor Mabel, in her lonely home, 
Sat by the window’s narrow pane, 
While in the moonlight’s silver rain, 


The river, on its pebbled rim, 
Made music such as childhood knew; 
The door-yard tree was whispered through, 


By voices, such as childhood’s ear 
Had heard in moonlights long ago; 
And, through the willow boughs below, 


She saw the rippled water shine ; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and light, 
The hills rolled off into the night. 


Sweet sounds and pictures mocking so 
The sadness of her human lot, 
She saw and heard, but heeded not. 


She strove to drown her sense of wrong, 
And, in her old and simple way, 
To teach her bitter heart to pray. 


Poor child! the prayer, begun in faith, 
Grew to a low, despairing cry, 
Of utter misery: ‘* Let me die ! 


**Oh ! take me from the scornful eyes, 
And hide me where the cruel speech 
And mocking finger may not reach ! 


**T dare not breathe my mother’s name ; 
A daughter’s right I dare not crave, 
To weep above her unblest grave ! 


** Let me not live until my heart, 
With few to pity, and with none 
To love me, hardens into stone. 


*¢ Oh God! have mercy on Thy child, 
Whose faith in Thee grows weak and small, 
And take me ere I lose it all !” 


A shadow on the moonlight fell, 
And murmuring wind and wave became 
A voice whose burden was her name. 


Had then God heard her? Had he sent 
His angel down? In flesh and blood, 
Before her Esek Harden stood ! 


He laid his hand upon her arm: 
** Dear Mabel, this no more shall be ; 
Who scoffs at you, must scoff at me. 


** You know rough Esek Harden well ; 
And if he seems no suitor gay, 
And if his hair is touched with gray, 


«* The maiden grown shall never find 
His heart less warm than when she smiled, 
Upon his knees, a little child !” 


Her tears of grief were tears of joy, 
As, folded in his strong embrace, 
She looked in Esek Harden’s face. 


‘¢ Oh, truest friend of all!” she said, 
‘* God bless you for your kindly thought, 
And make me worthy of my lot !” 


He led her through his dewy fields, 
To where the swinging lanterns glowed, 
And through the doors the huskers showed. 


** Good friends and neighbors!” Esek said, 
*“*[’m weary of this lonely life ; 
In Mabel see my chosen wife ! 


** She greets you kindly, one and all; 
The past is past, and all offence 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 


** Henceforth she stands no more alone ; 
You know what Esek Harden is~— 
He brooks no wrong to him or his.” 


Now let the merriest tale be told, 
And let the sweetest songs be sung, 
That ever made the old heart young ! 


For now the lost has found a home, 
And a lone hearth shall brighter burn, 
As all its household joys return. 


Oh, pleasantly the harvest moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on chem through the great elm boughs! 


On Mabel’s curls of golden hair, 
On Esek’s shaggy strength it fell ; 
And the wind whispered, “It is well !” 





The Mineral Fertilizer. 
The following extract from the Tribune, of a 


lecture by Prof. Mapes upon the ‘ Causes of Vege- 
table or Organic Growth, including the Natural 
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She answered not with railing words, 
But drew her apron o’er her face, 
And, sobbing, glided from her place. 


And, only pausing at the door, 
Her sad eyes met the troubled gaze 
Of one who, in her better days, 


Had been her warm and steady friend, 
Ere yet her mother’s doom had made 
Even Esek Harden half afraid. 


He felt that mute ap al of tears, 
And, starting, with an angry frown 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs down. 


Laws active in the Early Formation of the World,’ 
will, we think, be found to contain novel and in- 
teresting ideas: 

‘“‘ The lecturer stated, didactically approach- 
ing the fact, that at one period of time subse- 
quent to the dilated or chaotic condition of 
matter, our globe was entirely composed of 
rocks, enlarging fully upon the composition of 
these rocks ; that they were composed of sixty- 
four primary substances, and that by ultimate 





analysis we now know that no substance in na- 
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ture contains any component other than those 
found in the rocks. Therefore we may view 
the rocks as the original storehouse of all raw 
material. The disintegration of the rocks 
forms the soils, and the modus of this disinte- 
gration was fully given, including the effects 
consequent upon freezing, thawing, moisture, 
sun, air, dilation and contraction from changes 
of temperature, &c. He said that no one rock 
contained all the primaries, but the soil, being 
the debris of all the rocks, contained them all. 
The floods caused an admixture of these mate- 
rials, and thus the soil became suited for the 
lowest class of organic growth. He also de- 
scribed the consequences resulting from the 
chemical contact of two or more of those pri- 
maries. That in such cases new functions 
were outwrought, not common to the prima- 
ries themselves. Thus water was composed of 
two of these primaries, oxygen and hydrogen. 
Neither of these was capable of acting as a sol- 
vent, whereas water was almost a universal sol- 
vent. It performed many other functions not 
common to its primaries, several of which were 
detailed. The primaries, as found in the orig- 
inal soils before decay had occurred in organic 
life, and consequently before the formation of 
these proximate conditions of matter, could 
not sustain any plants beyond the mere lichens 
and mosses ; and these caused effects by pro- 
ducing proximate conditions in both the or- 
ganic and inorganic materials which went to 
make up that structure. That when these 
primaries were restored to the soil by the de- 
eay of the lichens and mosses, they were in an 
advanced or progressed condition, which ren- 
dered them fit pabulum for a still higher class 
of plants, which higher class could not have 
been grown in, or sustained by the original soil 
as first furnished from the rocks. That this 
sule was true throughout organic life, and that 
many plants now valuable to man could not 
have existed until the raw materials or prima- 
ries to be found in their composition had 
passed through all the grades of plant-life 
below them. 

Much was said in relation to the proximate 
analysis of vegetables, and that in such proxi- 
mate conditions both plants and animals often 
reappropriated these proximates without further 
subdivision; thus the proximates of wheat— 
starch and gluten—were well known to be ap- 
propriated with much fewer chemical changes 
than would occur in an ultimate analysis—-the 
starch going to form the fat, and the gluten the 
muscles of animals. Much wassaid on the sub- 
ject of isomerism, this term being applied tosub- 
stances which by analysis, seemed to be alike, but 
which, from differences in condition not detec- 
table either with the microscope or in the labo- 
ratorv, were very unlike each other when used 
as food for either plants or animals. Thus the 
potash from a burnt hay-stack, and that sepa- 
rated from the feldspar rock, were alike to the 
chemist, and still one pound of the former 
would produce more plant-growth than one 
hundred pounds of the latter. That the feld- 
spar rock, containing sometimes 14 per cent. of 
potash when freshly grown to a powder, would 
not supply potash to the growing plant, except 
to those of the very lowest order, as the 
lichens, &c. 

The chemist would pronounce the finer 
specimens of Parian marbbe, the chalk of 
England, and tke burnt limestone of West- 
chester, after a year’s exposure to the atmos- 
phere, to be all alike chemically—that is, 
composed of carbonic acid and lime, and in 
the same relative proportions to each other. 
Still, notwithstanding this fact, plant and an- 
imal life cannot substitute one of these for 
another ; for while a small quantity of the 
burnt limestone of Westchester, after being 
treated as above, would decompose organic 
matter in the soil, and thus render it valuable 
to plants, still a large quantity, say 2,000 
bushels per acre, which would not be more 
than 2 per cent, as compared with the mass 
of soil to an arable depth, would render it ster- 
ile and incapable ef raising plants at all; and 
notwithstanding these facts, many of the chalk 
soils of England are fertile with half their 
weight of carbonate of lime. No amount of 
Parian marble, large or small, notwithstanding 
its chemical composition is the same as the 
chalks of England, will fertilize plants. The 
plains of Athens contain 42 per cent. carbonate 
of lime, and still they are fertile. The plain 
reason why the chalk soils of England and 
Greece will produce plants, is simply that the 
carbonate of lime contained in these soils has 
been many times in organic life before, and is 
therefore progressed so as to have become fit 
pabulum for a higher class of organisms than 
those from which they were derived. 

The lecturer then described the modus by 
which the inorganic constituents of plants given 
up by their decay were washed into the ocean, 
and after various appropriations in the form of 
the bones of fishes, shells of shell fish, &c., they 





were appropriated by the coral-insect to form 
its habitation, and that many upheavals had 
brought these masses of coral to the surface, 
where, by again coming in contact with the 
atmosphere, they could undergo such changes 
as to render them fit food for progressed plants. 
He stated that the same facts would apply to 
the phosphate of lime rocks at Dover, N. J., 
and elsewhere ; that no amount of these rocks, 
by mere grinding, would fertilize an acre of 
soil, or take the place of a simgle hundred 
pounds of phosphate of lime made by calcining 
animal bones. He related several anecdotes 
illustrative of this fact ; among others, that if 
the phosphatic rock anda beef bone should 
each be calcined, ground to a powder and 
placed before a cow having the bone disease, 
she would use the phosphate from the powdered 
bone, and reject that from the rock ; that if 
the powdered rock be forced into the stomach 
mechanically, it would be parted with in the 
excretions, and not assimilated, as would be 
the case with the bone phosphate ; and still, 
between thes» two substances, which the chem- 
ist calls isomeric compounds, he ean detect no 
difference. A few years ago quantities of this 
rock were shipped to England, and, on the 
recommendation of chemists, was purchased 
by manufacturers at $35 per tun. A prac- 
tical testing, however, has proved that its 
application to the soil is of no value to the 
present occupant. Some of the rotten corals 
found in the small islands of the Caribbean Sea 
are now being sold in England for manure, at 
$35 per tun, and on soils deficient in progress- 
ed carbonate of lime they are worth this price. 
Still the chemist would call this carbonate of 
lime, and could not be aware of its greater 
value as compared with common chalk, from 
any difference that he could arrive at by analy- 
sis. In relation to the green sand marls of 
New-Jersey and the sands of Monmouth Coun- 
ty, which appeared so barren to the Western 
farmers, while, in fact, they are more fertile 
than many black and loamy soils, the lecturer 
dwelt at length. The green sand marls he 
stated to have been considered of value simply 
for the silicate of potash they contain, but that 
Dr. Charles Enderlin a few years since had 
found that they contained appreciable quan- 
tities of phosphate of lime, in a peculiar con- 
dition and of great value. 





The British Possessions in India. 
The following particulars respecting India 
will not be without interest at this moment : 


** Nearly a million and a half of pounds 
sterling are paid—unless some of them have 
lapsed within a few years—in pensions to con- 
quered native princes. The king of Delhi (the 
Mogul) receives annually £150,000; the 
Nawab of Bengal, £160,000; the Nawab of 
Carnatic, £116,550 ; the Rajah of Tanjore, 
£118,350; and others onan equally munifi- 
cent scale. The British territory in India is 
equal to the whole of continental Europe, Rus- 
sia excepted, covering an area of 1,368,113 
miles, with a population according to the lat- 
est corrected returns, of 158,774,065, and 
now estimated at about 200,000,000 

‘“* The territory is distributed into four gov- 
ernments or presidencies—-Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and Agra. Bengal is the seat of the 
Governor General andthe Supreme Council ; 
Madras and Bombay have each a govenor and 
council, and Agra bas a lieutenant governor 
without a council. The total military force 
at the disposal of tiie Governor-General is about 
322,000 men. Of these 20,480 are Queen’s 
troops ; 20,000 company’s European troops ; 
240,000 company’s native troops ; and 32,000 
are native contingents, commanded by British 
officers and available under treaties. Out of the 
322,000, only 49,000 are English. 

‘** Great works of public improvement are 
in course of construction by the English. The 
Ganges canal has already cost £722,556, and 
will be completed at an additional cost of some 
£900,000. The whole length, trunk and 
branches included, will be 180 miles. An- 
other canal, 450 miles long, is in progress in 
the Punjaub. Three great trunk roads are 
far advanced, viz: from Calcutta to Pesha- 
wur, 1.422 miles, from Calcutta to Bombay 
1,002 miles, and from Bombay to Agra, 
734 miles. One railroad is built, others are 
projected. A line of telegraph, now exten- 
ding 82 miles, will soon be increased to 3,150 
miles.” 





Reform, like Charity, must begin at home. 
Once well at home, how willit radiate outwards, 
irrepressible, into all we touch and handle, speak 
and work: kindling ever new light, by incalculable 
contagion, spreading in geometric ratio, far and 
wide,—doing good only, wheresoever it spreads, and 
not evil.—Carlyle. 








Letters not OrHerRWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—G. W. 


Robinson, 2; L. W. Babcock; Phebe L. Owen. 
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